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of fright and vanished into the forest, leaving the rescuers
to set the captives free and return rejoicing to the fort.

Such happenings as this were common events in early
days upon the frontier. Occasionally the captives were
rescued, as were Boone's daughter and her friends, but
very often they were never seen again, and if they were
young women or children the Indians sometimes
adopted them into their tribes and treated them as
though they were their own people.

This actually happened to Boone in February, 1778.
The settlement was short of salt, so Boone and several
comrades set out to fetch a supply from a salt-lick one
hundred miles away. It seems a long way to go for salt,
but there was as yet no such thing as a shop on the
frontier. On this occasion the travellers had not gone
far before they ran into a body of over a hundred Shaw-
nee warriors. This time the white men were surprised,
and almost before they knew what was happening they
were prisoners. The Indians were probably not a war-
party, for instead of being tortured and scalped, as might
have been their lot, the captives were taken to Detroit,
on the border of Canada, where all except Boone were
released for ransom.

Boone, however, was reserved for what the Indians
considered a signal honour. So great was his fame as a
frontiersman that the Shawnees decided he was too
good a man to be a pale-face, so they decided to adopt
him into their tribe and make him a Shawnee.

Certainly Boone did not desire the honour, but he was
forced to submit. His head was shaved till nothing but
a scalp-lock remained, he was washed in the river to